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THE WINTER WREN. 

In size, color and song, this bird approaches very near- 
ly to the European Wren. Wilson considers it, indeed, 
of the same species. With tail erect, says Wilson, and 
mounted on some projecting point or pinnacle, he sings 
with great animation. Sometimes he is found in yards, 
gardens and out-houses, where he appears familiar, and 
quite at home. This bird is migratory; he visits us from 
the north, in October, and often remains through the win- 
ter; but in spring is seen on his rout to his breeding 
place, at the north. He has sometimes been confound d 
with the Marsh Wren, common in Pennsylvania; but the 
colors and markings, as well as the notes of jhe latter are 
very different from the Winter Wren. Wilson places the 
Marsh Wren of Pennsylvania, in the species of certhia. 

Some assert, that the Winter Wren retires only to the 
interior of the country, and mountainous parts, to breed ; 
and thus account for their early and frequent residence 
along the sea coast during the.severest winters. 

The size of this bird is only three and a half inclies in 
length, and five in breadth: the upper parts are of a dark 
brown, crossed with trarisverse touches of black, except 
the upper part of the head and neck, which are plain. The 
black spots on the back, terminate in minute points of dull 
white. The food of this bird is derived from that great 
magazine of most of fhe feathered race, insects and their 
larve. a [Am. Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


IMPULSE AND PRINCIPLE. 


“There they go, two as fine lads as there are.in the 
country, I guess. Master Henry has by far the most fun 
in him, but Edward is a steady, sober fellow, and will 
make his way through the world.” 

Gregory had been for thirty years a servant in the fami- 
ly of Mr. Lincoln, master Henry's father, and he took as 
much interest as any one in whatever related to the well 
being and honor of the household ; and as he had super- 
intended ahe training of Henry and his cousin Edward 
Percy in horsemanship, we may suppose he was somewhat 
concerned as to the credit they would reflect upon his 
teaching. He had guessed very much as most people 























he made a great mistake, as is often the case with superfi- 
cial judgments. 

Henry was active, ardent and passionate, somewhat in- 
dulged by an affectionate mother, and accustomed to have 
every pecuniery want gratified by a wealthy and too liber- 
al father. His education was thus ill fitted to curb and 
restrain his naturally strong impulses, but ‘his warmly af- 
fectionate heart, his quickness both at study and play, and 
his handsome, glowing countenance, won for him a popu- 
larity and admiration, that were not bestowed upon his se- 
date, and less dazzling cousin. 

Edwird’s father was poor; by that I do not mean that 
he was in the lower class of society, for he was a gentle- 
man in every-sense of the word, but his mercantile losses 
had been very great, and while striving honorably to can- 
cel his debts to the last dollar, he could only keep his 
family above want. Yet the Percy’s were in possession 
of riches, which many a wealthy man might covet. Rich 
were they in loving hearts, refined and cultivated minds, 
and a treasure laid up for them, where no thief approach- 
eth, neither moth corrupteth. 

Edward’s character at fifteen was more matured than 
most others are a\ eighteen and twenty. His father’s em- 
barrassments, and consequeut loss of spirits, had checked 
his boyish gaiety, and had taught him that upon himself 
would devolve much, in his preparation for life. His ex- 
pression was almost invariably thoughtful, and often tinged 
with sadness. You could not look upon his expansive 
forehead, and intelligent grey eye, without feeling that his 
was not a common character; but as his other features 
were not prepossessing, and he was very retiring, a stran- 
ger might regard him with only a passing glance. 

Edward had come to pass his recreation at his uncle 
Lincoln’s, for his father thonght that he needed the relax- 
ation of the country during the heat of summer, after a se- 
vere course of study in the city. Both cousins were to 
receive a liberal education, and they were to enter the 
same college the ensuing year. ‘Henry, was looking for- 
ward to college scrapes and fun, as he said, while Edward 
was nerving his mind to bear the lot of a poor student, and 
to practice the most rigid economy, without yielding to 
the fear of being laughed at. It was with difficulty that 
his father had persuaded him to pass a few weeks entirely 
free from study; but he was accustomed to obedience, and 
he entered into all the exercises and sports, which his cou- 
sin Henry found so congenial. The horseback rides 


which they took every morning were very beneficial to his 
health; and his parents were delighted upon his return to 
them, to witness his renewed elasticity and vigor. 

The college term commenced. Henry and Edward had 
passed the examination nearly equally well, and now they 
entered upon the college life so long and eagerly antici- 
pated. Henry was a year older than his cousin, but Ed- 
ward had been much the harder student of the two. From 
the time of their entrance their paths constantly diverged, 
and at length they seldom saw each other for more than.a 
few moments ata time. Edward devoted all his energies 

‘to his literary pursuits, and Henry found a number of 
boon companions just suited to his taste, and with whom 
he was of course a favorite, having plenty of money to 
spend, and not wanting the will to spend it. Edward, 
once or twice, remonstrated with his cousin upon his 
course of conduct, but Henry coolly replied that he would 
like to have, him remember who was the oldest, and added, 
——" that Edward was not sent there to take care of 

im. 

Four years passed away. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of the junior year, Henry had been dismissed from 
college for being the ringleader in a most disgraceful oc- 
currence, and Edward was now graduating with richly 
merited honors. Numerous was the concourse assem- 
bled at the university. ‘Talent, learning and beauty were 
all there, eagerly listening to the words of glowing 
eloquence, which fell from the lips of the youthful speak- 
er. Not a sound disturbed the perfect stillness, until he 
ceased, and then he retired amidst thunders of applause. 
He had been so carried away by his subject, that he had 
scarcely felt the presence of any one while he was speak- 
ing, and now he was almost overwhelmed by. the deserved 
tribute to his merits. The first in his class, he had won 
the richest laurels of his alma mater. The goal for which 
he had striven, had been attained ; with difficulty it is true, 
but he valued the prize all the more, for its costliness. 
‘He retired to his own room, and poured forth the grati- 
tude of his bursting soul to that Source, from whence all 
his success had sprung, and there he consecrated all his 
noble powers, to Him who bestowed them. 

For several years we shall not trace the progress of the 
two young men. About ten years after he had graduated, 
we again meet with Edward Percy. Do you see him 
seated in his study, before a brightly blazing fire, wrapt in 
meditation. We will not at once disturb his revery, but 
take a further view of the apartment. Two large book- 
cases, with glass doors, seem to contain a vast amount of 
reading, The centre table, upon which a solar lamp is 
burning, is also covered with volumes, and several are ly- 
ing open, as if but lately perused. There are letters there 
too, directed to the Rev. Edward Percy. Yes, our friend 
is the clergyman of a large parish, by whom he is devat- 
edly beloved. 

Suddenly the door opens, and a little girl, with sunny 
curls floating upon her fair neck, comes bounding into the 
room, and laying her little hand upon Mr. Percy’s knee, 
says, ‘‘ Papa, there is somebody down stairs that wants to 
see you verymuch. Mamma told you him were busy, but 
he said he must see you ifhe could. Come, won’t you go 
to him?” 

Edward impressed a kiss upon the forehead of the little 
pleader, and followed her down. stairs. When he had 
reached the door, he saw a man who stepped up to him 
and said, ‘‘ If you are Mr. Percy, sir, there is a man in the 
village, dying, who begs that you will cometo him, If 
you will go, my wagon is at the door, and I will take you 
right there.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, I will go with you, my friend; the 
cases of the dying are not to be slighted.” 

Upon arriving at the house, he was ushered into the 
room where Jay the sick man upon a couch, his head prop- 
ped up with pillows, and his wasted hand hanging lan- 
guidly by his side. Edward approached him, and imme- 
diately the sick man called out, ‘‘ Has he come?” “‘ Here 
is Mr. Percy,”’ said the attendant. ‘‘ Edward, do you 
not know me?’ said the man, as_ he was left alone with 
Mr. Percy. ‘I must have strangely altered.” ‘Can it 
be Henry that is before mé,’” ‘said Kdward, zs he gazed 
upon the wreck of what:was pete so.beautiful and noble. 

‘Yes I have come to this ; I have not long to live, and 
the review, of .my.past life is terrible to me. I cannot, 
must not die,’’ said: he, eagerly ; ‘can you not save me ?” 
‘God alone can save you from temporal and eternal death, 
also,” replied Mr. Percy ; ‘‘ I beseech you look to him, 
while yet life is spared.” ‘Can there be hope for one 
so wretched as] am? You do not know how wicked I 
have been. Had I but listened to your advice when we 
were in college together, it would not have been thus with 
me now; but I rushed madly on wherever pleasure called, 





and after I was expelled from college, I became perfectly 
reckless. Ah! no, it is too late now to repent.” 
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“Do not say so, my dear cousin, the Saviour died for 
such as you; will you place a limit tothe power of the 
Almighty ?’ For a long time Edward Percy stayed with 
his dying cousin, using every means of persuasion and en- 
treaty in his power, to lead him to humble repentance and 
trust in God. ‘The sick man lingered for a few days, and 
during that time Mr. Percy was much with him; and his 
reading, conversation and prayer seemed blessed to his 
cousin’s eternal good, We cannot say, however, whether 
his repentance was sincere. A death bed is not the place 
to prepare for Heaven, and yet we believe that some have 
been saved at the eleventh hour, through infinite mercy. 
Henry Lincoln was cut down in the flower of his days, 
after a life spent in sinful pleasure. He had not answered 
the grext end of his being, and truly he mourned at the 
last. Edward Percy labored successfully in the cause of 
his Master. His children grew up around him, lovely end 
beloved ; for he instilled into their minds those principles 
by which his own conduct had been actuated, and which 
had proved a safeguard against temptation. 

In the churchyard of are two graves side by side ; 
long graves are they, over which the green grass has wav- 
ed for many a year. There sleep the cousins—one cut 
down ere the sun had reached its meridian; the other 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe. And there shall 
they sleep, until all shall come forth from their graves, 
“ they that have done good unto everlasting life, and they 
that have done evil unto shame and everlasting contempt.” 

Eta. 
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THE HOUSE HUNTER’S FAMINY. 


A TALE OF NEW YORK, 


‘*My dear James,” said Mrs. Brown to her husband. 
The gentleman laid down the newspaper he was perusing 
and looked up with a quiet smile, for he knew by his wife's 
tone she was about to prefer arequest. The lady colored 
as she met his glance, and continued: “It will soon be 
the first of May.” | 

** A very trite remark, my dear, the truth of which I 
shall not dispute; what then?” 

** Why then is the time of moving,’’ answered Mrs. 
Brown, a little nettled at her husband’s coolness, 

** Equally true,” replied he; “ and I suppose you were 
congratulating yourself on your fortunate escape from that 
most troublesome and inconvenient business.”’ 

“The trouble is not to be considered, when the change 
effected is desirable ; and indeed I have been thinking for 
sometime past, that it would be well for us to remove this 
spring, as the house is becoming entirely too small for our 
family, and we might for the same rent procure a much 
more commodious and comfortable one.” 

The lady spoke energetically ; she had determined on 
a removal, and was resolved to carry her point. Mr. 
Brown looked a little disconcerted, but he said quietly : 
“The house is no smaller now than it ever was, Sarah; 
and though I doubt not we might easily procure a larger 
one, I am sure that I at least should find none more com- 
fortable than this dear “old familiar home,” which you 
have made cheerful and‘happy for so many years,” 

He spoke kindly, and his wife was touched. 

“ The house is snug enough,” she said, in a more sub- 
dued tone, looking around the neat and well-furnished 
room, ‘‘ and were it not for the children, I should be well 
contented to end my days here; bnt the boys will soon be 
too old to share one room, and the girls are growing up. 
Clara you know is nearly sixteen, and I wish, as every 
mother does, to make a genteel appearance for their sakes. 
Your business is prosperous, and as you have taken an ad- 
vantayeous lease of the house, I think we might let it for 
as much as we should give for another that suited us bet- 
ter. 

These and many other arguments were urged by Mrs. 
Brown with such good effect that her husband fully con- 
sented to the removal of the family, provided she could 
find a more commodious house in an equally good loca- 
tion, for the same rent which he could command for the 
one they now occupied; a thing which Mrs. Brown was 
sure of accomplishing, if they went a little farther up 
town, which she contended was much more pleasant and 
genteel, and which the omnibus rendered quite as conven- 
tent. And she retired to rest with her head full of plans, 
and quite delighted with her success in overcoming her. 
husband’s very masculine dislike of moving day. 

The following morning, Mrs. Brown wisely refrained 
from alluding to the conversation of the preceding night, 
but hurried through her usual duties, and immediately 
after her husband left for his place of business, started on 
her tour of discovery. She had never undertaken any- 
thing of the kind before, as she had occupied her present 
dwelling-ever gince her. marriage; but she was sure of 
finding exactly:the -hous¢ she desired. ° She “had: heard 
that elegant mansions were’ rented very: regsbnably: in the 
upper part of the city,.and full of hope and expectation, 
she walked Igltly-cn: - Having ho, définte piace in view, 
and not knowing exactly whither to*bend her: course, she 
necessarily traversed many streets uselessly. Bills there 
were in plenty; but upon inquiring the rents, they entire- 
ly exceeded her limits. Wherever in the long vista of 
houses she caught a glimpse of a white patch of paper, 
thither trudged poor Mrs. Brown, and her trouble was 
often rewarded by seeing the words, ‘“‘This House for 
Male,”’ or “* Apartments to Let.” Some houses seemed to 
come pretty near what she desired, and these she looked 














through, thus cousuming more time than she was aware 
of. When, being at last thoroughly wearied, she looked 
at her watch, and found to her utter amazement and dis- 
tress that it wanted but an hour to dinner time.. She was 
a long distance from home, and her route was not a direct 
one, so that she could not avail herself of an omnibus, but 
tired and anxious, hurried home. 

Although muth exhausted, she could not allow herself 
time to rest, for Mr. Brown was very punctual, and she 
dreaded that this first day of house hunting should inter- 
fere with here household arrangements. Despite all her 
endeavors, however, dinner,was not quite ready, when her 
husband came in; and when the meat was put upon the 


.table, the vegetables were but half cooked; and the meat, 


though burnt to a crisp on the surface, was scarcely warm- 
ed through; while she, from fatigue and vexation at the 
ill-cooked dinner, had little appetite, and felt ready to 
burst into tears. Mr. Brown made no remarks upon his 
uncomfortable meal. He asked his wife if she had been 
out, and upon her replying in the affirmative, seemed to 
understand it all without farther questioning. 

After he was gone, Mrs. Brown threw herself on the 
sofa in a fit of ill-temper. She was angry at herself and 
every body else. Beside the uncomfortable sensation of 
extreme fatigue, she felt the unwelcome conviction of hav- 
ing misspent her time and marred her husband’s pleasure. 
Provoked and weary, she fell asleep, and awaking more 
refreshed, was able to meet her husband at tea witha 
cheerfyl countenance. She told him of her morning oc- 
cupation, and felt a little provoked again, when he shrug- 
ged his shoulders and smiled, without any further answer. 

The next day, Mrs. Brown felt the effects of her fatigue 
too keenly to admit of another attempt, and she contented 
herself at home in performing her usual duties, and pro- 
viding for her husband a dinner that should obliterate 
from his memory the unsavory one of the day before. But 
the ensuing morning, with renewed strength and undimin- 
ished courage, she sallied forth. Being unacquainted with 
the upper part of the city, she often found herself travers- 
ing streets and reading bills. that she had seen the day be- 
fore. She began to think of a labyrinth, and of ** looking 
for a needle in a haystack.” She saw many houses with 
imposing fronts, but with one stack of chimnies or without 
ayard. Some objection existed to each; and when her 
watch again prompted her to return, the search was still 
fruitless ; and thus another morning was wasted. 

Many days were spent in this manner, and she almost 
began to despair, when. she found at last what seemed the 
very object of her search, a handsome house in a respecta- 
ble neighborhood, at a very reasonable rent. Quite elat- 
ed at her success, she returned home after having ascer- 
tainen where the landlord resided. The house was at 
present unoccupied, and they could have possession imme- 
diately, which was very desirable, as it would enable them 
to avoid the confusion of May-day. When Mr. Brown 
came in; his wife informed him that she had found a dwell- 
ing that would suit them, and asked him to go with her to 
see it afier dinner. He complied, and afier having exam- 
ined the house, he said he saw no positive objection to it ; 
it was rather out of his way, to be sure, but he should be 
content if she were satisfied, and he promised to call upon 
the owner the following morning. 

Mrs. Brown felt perfectly happy, and when her husband 
that evening pasted a bill upon their present dwelling, she 
checked the rising emotion of regret, by indulging in_vis- 
ions of handsome parlors, stylish furniture, and all the et 
ceteras which their projected removal would bring in its 
train. ' 

When Mr. Brown left the next morning, her last injunc- 
tion was that he should immediately see the owner, lest 
another more fortunate applicant should obtain the covet- 
ed dwelling ; and after his departure, unable to content 
herself at home, so accustomed had she become to her 
daily journeys, she proceeded to the new house, and hav- 
ing measured the rooms, busied herself in selecting and 
cheapening carpets, in hopeful and delightful anticipation. 
On returning home, she was told that several persons had 
called to see the house, and one lady in particular was 
much pleased with it, and wanted to rent it. 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Brown had a rather 
* dog-in-the-mangerish” feeling about the house; she did 
not relish the idea of strangers dwelling in the old fanil- 
iar home which she nevertheless affected to despise ; and 
with some depression of spirit she met her husband at 
dinner, who increased her uneasiness by saying that he 
had been unable to see the owner of the new house, as 
he had left the city to return on the day following. ‘* How 
vexatious!” thought poor Mrs. Brown. In the evening 
Mr. Brown told her he had an applicant for their house. 
The proposed tenant, he said, was avery desirable one, 
but he had deferred renting him the house until their own 
affairs were positively settled. His wife was glad of this 
arrangement, and waited with increased anxiety for the 
result of the following day. 


Morning came, and Mrs. Brown devoted herself assidu- 


ously to her duties, with a grateful warmth playing about 
her heart toward ‘her husband, who had so kindly and 
quietly sacrificed his inclinations to hers. She was sadly 
annoyed by the continual ringing at the door bell, aud in- 
quiries as to the rent and other particulars; but remem- 
bering what trouble she must have occasioned during her 
own house hunting adventures, she determined to do as 
she would be done by, and so bore the affliction with pa- 
tience. TTh-re was a Satisfied expression upon Mr. 
Brown's face as he seated himself at the dinner table, 
which argued well for bis wife’s hopes. She looked eager- 
ly toward him, but he vouchsated no remark, except in 





praise of the dinner, until she ventured to ask, ‘‘ Well, 
have you seen the landlord?” 
“No, but I will see him this afteraocn if you wish,” 


| he answered quietly. 


“If TL wish, Mr. Brown! How provoking you are! Of 
course | wish, else why haveI taken this trouble! While 
you are hesitating, some one else will secure it, because 
the rent is very reasonable for so desirable a house. You 
men have no idea of hurrying matters. I wish I could at- 
vend to it myself.” 

Mrs. Brown had worked herself up into quite a fever 


‘heat; and there was a pause of several minutes, which 


her husband interrupted by remarking : 
“1 met our friend Selby this morning: he too is look- 
ing for a house. His family are boarding at present.” 
‘“*T know it,” said his.wife, a little sharply, for at that 


~moment she cared but little who wanted houses, provided 


they sought not the one on which she had placed her de- 
sires, ‘I know it; they were obliged to leave the house 
they occupied, although I believe a very fine one, on ac- 
count of the flies which annoyed them, as there was a 
slaughter-house somewhere in the rear. The walls too 
were so thin that they could overhear almost all the con- 
versation of their neighbors; and the basements were so 
damp that everything in them moulded. ‘That was not a 
very desirable residence, truly.” 

* And yet for such an one you would exchange this !” 
said Mr: Brown, with a slight smile. 

* It does not follow that all large houses are alike,” said 
his wife. 

“Certainly not, my dear; but in this instance your 
intended dwelling proves to be the same that the Selby’s 
were obliged to leave, for the reasons that you have sta- 
ted.” 

Mrs. Brown’s countenance fell. 

‘** T met Selby on my way to the landlord’s,” continned 
Mr. Brown, “ and on telling him my errand, his explana- 
tion saved me from making what would have proved, I 
think, a very bad bargain.” 

** Bad enough,” said the lady ; “ that accounts for the 
moderate rent.” And the conversation ended. 

**Do you wish me to call upon the owner, my dear ?” 
said Mr. Brown, provokingly, as he rose from the table. 

“Certainly not,” answered his wife, in a quiet and 
crest-fullen tone. Poor Mrs. Brown! her reflections after 
her husband’s departure were far from agreeable. How 
were her hopes annihilated, her lofty expectations crum- 
bled into dust! She had wasted many days of precious 
time, impaired the comfort of her family, and fatigued 
herself; and the result was worse than nothing, for she 
had the near prospect of being houseless entirely. Her 
reverie was interrupted by the entrance ofa lady, the wife 
of the proposed tenant, who wished to see the house par- 
ticularly, as they had concluded to take it, if Mr. Brown 
rented it at all. She was a kind, motherly woman, and 
after she had seen the various apartments, said to Mrs. 
Brown: “1 should think, Madam, you would regret ex- 
tremely the necessity of leaving so comfortably a dwell- 
ing; it has such a quiet, home look: far preferable to the 
showy, yet ill-built houses we everywhere encounter.” 

Her words sank deep in the heart of the depressed Mrs. 
Brown; and when her visitor was gone, she Jooked around 
on the walls, hung with the family portraits that had smil- 
ed down on her for somany years from the same spot, ur- 
til they seemed to have become the presiding and protect- 
ing dieties of her home. Every room was endeared by 
some tender recollection; each article of ancient yet well 
kept furniture had its accompanying memories. She felt 
how much out of place they would appear in a fashiona- 
ble mansion, while they were in admirable keeping with 
the apartments they now occupied. She thought how the 
voices of strangers would be heard upon the hearth which 
had so often echoed the ringing laughter of her children ; 
and she sat down, fairly overcome. She knew too, that 
her husband would miss his little study, that opened from 
their sitting-room, with its well-stored shelves and piles of 
papers, which had been accumulating for years. She 
saw that she was about sacriticing her comfort for empty 
show; and the many voices of affection rose in her heart, 
and conquered the promptings of pride and worldly ambi- 
tion, She rose, and opening the hall door, took down the 
bill and placed it in her work-basket. With a light heart, 
and cheerful smile she met her husband, whose first words 
were: 

‘** Has the bill blown down, Sarah ?” 

‘* No,” she replied; “‘ the house is taken by a person 
whom I am sure you will approve, and one who you will 
confess has a better right than any other. I have taken 
it!” she continued, seeing her husband's look of surprise, 
as she placed the bill in his hand; ‘and with a firm reso- 
lution never again to attempt a sacrifice of solid comfort 
forempty show, but in my domestic arrangements, as In 
all other things, to rest content in letting well-enough 
alone.” 

‘‘ A most wise and excellent resolution, and one which 
I second warmly!” said her husband, with an affection- 
ate and well-pleased smile; ‘‘ and therefore, my dear,” 
he added, as he tore the paper and threw it on the table, 
“we will conclude that ‘the House has dismissed the 
Bill.”’ [ Knickerbocker. 





Honesty.—An honest man need not feel the assaults 
of his enemies, Talent will be appreciated, industry will 
be rewarded, and he who pursues, in any calling, an open, 
manly, honest course, must in the end triumph over his 
enemies, and build for himself a good name, which will 
endure long after his traducers are forgotten. 
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History and Biography. 











ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON 


anp History OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(Our sketches of the “Kings of England” were broken off 





huptly, in the reign of George III., because we could obtain no 
listory of England extending to a late period. Jf Elarpers’ Pic- 
vial History completes it to the present time, we may, at some 
we day resume and finish it. We gave a mere sketch of the 
jistory of the American Revolution, promising to resume it 
in. We now commence a sketch of the Life of Washington, 
hich will embrace a more extended account of the American 
solution. | 











Ggornce Wasnincton was born in West Moreland 
wnty, Virginia, Feb. 22, 1732. He was the eldest son 
Augustiue Washington, by his second marriage, and 
at grand-son of John Washington, who came to this 
atry from England. He had two half-brothers, older 
an himself, named Lawrence and Augustine, and four 
thers and one sister, younger than himself. His fa- 
et died when he was eleven yearsof age, and left to him 
house aud lands where they lived. Mrs. Washington 
a3 thus left with the charge of five children, the eldest 
uteleven years of age. But she was equal to the task. 
ie lived not only to see them all doing well, but to wit- 
wsthe noble career of her eldest son, till he was raised 
the head of the nation, revered and admired by the 
hole world. 
In those days, education was in its infancy, and the 
ily opportunities that Washington had, were such as 
reto be found at a common school. But he was in- 
isitive, docile and diligent, making the most of his 
ender privileges. le had a passion for military pur- 
itsand active sports; and he used to form his schvol- 
ales into companies, who paraded, marched and fought 
imic battles, in which he was always commander of 
ofthe parties. At that time, when the infant colonies 
e constantly exposed to attacks from the French and 
dians, this might have been commendable ; and it doubt- 
8 contributed much to form him for that extraordinary 
reer, upon which, in the Providence of God, he was 
ewards called toenter. But, at the present time, when 
etrue policy of our country is peace, and there is no 
messity for war, all sports which tend to fuster a milita- 
spirit, should be discouraged, Washington had also 
odness for the athletic amusements of running, jump- 
,, wrestling, and other feats of agility, which contributed 
ich to that hardihood, and strength of kody, which fit- 
thim for the hardships he had afterwards to endure. 
id these, within proper limits, are to be encouraged, 
the best means of developing the physical energies of 
8. 
While at school, Washington’s behavior was such as to 
n the confidence and secure the respect of the other 
Js, who were in the habit of referring their disputes to 
, whose decision never failed to give satisfaction. Thus 
find evidence of the early development of that extra- 
inary good judgment, which contributed so much to 
grestness, 
¢ made good progress in his studies. At the age of 
een, he had mastered the difficult parts of the Arith- 
ic, and begun with geometry, as appears from the 
huscript books in which his exercises were written. 
tearlier than this, he had written a manuscript, con- 
ing forms of business writings, such as notes, bills, 
ds, mortgages, &c., all written ina fair hand, with or- 
mental letters; and Rules of Behavior in Company 
, Conversation, which let us into the secret of the early 
ation of his character. Any one who will read them 
pavely, will perceive in them the germe of his extra- 
ary character; and any boy who will copy them off, 
observe them daily, will become, to say the least, a 
gentleman, 
ashington left school in his sixteenth year. ‘The last 
Years had been devoted to the study of geometry, tri- 
ometry and surveying. And, during his last summer 
thool, he was occupied a part of his time in surveying 
fields around the school house, plans and descriptions 
ich were entered in his books. These manuscripts 
vial got Ma paper, and are remarkable for the 
8s urmity of the hand-writing, the beauty 
® diagrams, and method and precision in copying out 





tables and columns of figures. Some careless boys may 
think such things of small consequence: but Washing- 
ton’s greatness CONsisted in DOING WELL WHATEVER HE 
UNDERTOOK. ‘T'he habits which he formed at school, he 
preserved through life. ‘The same care and exactness 
ran through all his public transactions, and contributed 
not a little to form his excellent character. 

While at school, Washington’s brother Lawrence pro- 
cured for him the appointment of midshipman in the Brit- 
ish navy, and his heart was much set upon cntering on 
board a Man-of-War; but when he saw that the project 
displeased and grieved his mother, he nobly relinquished 
his purpose, afier all the preparations were made for his 
embarkation. Soon after leaving school, he went to re- 
side with his brother Lawrence, at Mount Vernon. There 
he became acquainted with a brother of Lord Fairfax, 
who, soon after he was sixteen years of age, employed 
him to survey the immense tracts of land, situated in the 
rich valley of the Alleghany Mountains, and belonging to 
his brother, Lord Fairfax. The enterprize was arduous, 
and attended with privations and fatigues to which he had 
not been accustomed. Accompanied by George Fairfax, 
the eldest son of his patron, he set off early in the Spring, 
on his expedition, and entered a wilderness. From that 
time, their nights were spent under the open sky, or in 
rude tents or cabins, which they construcied for them- 
selves. 
employer ; and his success inspired a confidence in him- 
self, which, no doubt, contributed not a little to his fu- 
ture greatness. He soon after received a commission as 
a public surveyor ; and the employment he found a lucra- 
tive one. But what was more important, it brought him 
to the notice of distinguished men in the Colony, with 
whom his probity and talents for business inspired un- 
bounded ¢gonfidence. At the age of nineteen, he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of the militia in one of the dis- 
tricts of Virginia, with the rank of Major, to defend the 
Colony from the attacks of the French and Indians. This 
led him to the study and practice of the military art. The 
attentive observer will not fail to recognize the hand of 
Providence, in the early training of this man, to prepare 
him to be his country’s deliverer, 

Soon after this, he accompanied his brother Lawrence 
on a voyage for his health, to Barbadoes, during the whole 
of which he was occupied with the closest observation 
and scrutiny of men and things, as appears from the jour- 
nals which he kept at the time. His brother died soon 
after, and left him one of the executors of his will, and 
ultimately his heir to the estate at Mount Vernon. Soon 
after, Gov. Dinwiddie came to Virginia, and his appoint- 
ment was renewed and his command enlarged. N. 

















Morality. 
THE PASSIONATE GIRL. 


Be kind to thy brother, he’s with you to-day, 

But death ere to-morrow may take him away ; 
Oh, love thy young sister, let no word be said 
You'd wish to recall were she laid with the dead. 











There are two or three teasons why we should be kind 
to our dear friends. ‘Thefirst is, that God commands us 
to be so. Our Lord and Saviour said often, ‘* Love one 
another.” A second reason is, that we cannot be happy 
if we live in strife. I have seen in the woods little nests 
among the trees, and have néticed the young birds nestled 
closely together, their! wings folded against each other. 
You would not think so smal a nest could hold so many 
little birds—but there is roomenough for all, because they 
live in peace. 

Sometimes one ofa circle of brothers and sisters sick- 
ens and dies. Rosebuds fall to the ground as well as full 
blown flowers. It is very painful to think that we have 
been unkind to that dear friend whose face we shall see 
no more. 

Jane was in this manner made to feel the sin of indulg- 
ing in angry words. One day in Spring her brother was 
brought from school very ill, and for some days he was in 
great danger. Jane was grieved to see his sufferings ; 
and when the physician said he feared that Nathaniel must 
die, she felt as though she\ never could be happy again. 
Oh, how gladly she would have asked him to forgive her 
for all the cross words she had spoken to him, but now it 
was too late. She prayed tha, God would pardon her and 
help her to govern her temper. 

Her brother’s life was spared, but he continued for some 
mouths to be a helpless sufferer, His weakness and pain 
made the sick child fretful and difficult to please, and 
Jane’s stock of patience was sometimes quite low; but 
when she remembered her feelings, when she thought he 
was going to die, she conquered her rising temper. 

One day when Nathaniel had been suffering severely, 
the little girls came from school, bringing some flowers 
and ripe fruit to tempt his appetite. He laid them on the 
bed with a sad countenance, as if he would say, ‘* Nothing 
can please me now.” 

Jane tried to amuse him by telling him what she had 
heard at school, but in vain—the tears ran down his 
cheeks, his young heart was discouraged by long sickness. 

Marian said, “1 read a pretty story to-day, which I re- 
membered for you, cousin, ‘The King Shepherd’ is its 
title.” 

“In Eastern countries there are persons who devote 
themselves to the care of sheep. They lead them to the 
greenest fields and to pure water, and secure them in 
safety or watch by them at night. It is no wonder the 





The task was executed to the satisfaction of his. 





sheep love their kind guides, and know and obey their 
voice. There was a shepherd whose flock was very large, 
yet he cared for them all. Sometimes the young lambs 
would stray or forget their shepherd’s call; ‘but he would 
go and seek them, and gently lead them into the fold 
again. A stranger met him with a lamb in his arms, 
which he carried tenderly. 

“Why do you burden yourself thus?” he asked. 

** Because,” replied the shepherd, “ this little one wan- 
dered and hurt itself, it is in pain and cannot walk.” 

“You have so many sheep you would not miss one.” 


* No, I love each: too well to lose it willingly, but best 
of all Llove the lambs.” 


** But this is a helpless one.” 

“That is the reason I love it and bear it in my bosom.” 

“Sick and suffering child, you are that helpless lamb; 
lie patiently in the arms of your good Shepherd.” 

‘Dear Marian,” said Nathaniel, “that seems as if it 
was made for me. I know who the Shepherd is—it means 
our blessed Saviour. I will try to be patient, as he was 
on earth.” — Presbyterian Herald. 














Religion. 
THE FAITHFUL PEASANT GIRL. 

Gustavus ITI. King of Sweden, passing one morning on 
horseback through a village in the neighborhood of his 
Capital, observed a young peasant girl, of interesting ap- 
pearance, drawing water at a fountain by the way-side. 
He went up to her and asked her for a draught. Without 
delay, she lifted up her pitcher, and with artless simplic- 
ity, put it to the lips of the monarch. Having satisfied 
his thirst, and courteously thanked his benefactress, he 
said, “‘ My girl, if you would accompany me to Stock- 
holm, I would endeavor to fix you in a more agreeable sit- 
uation.” 

‘* Ah, sir,” replied the girl, ‘‘I cannot accept your pro- 
posal. I am not anxious to rise above the state of life in 
which the providence of God has placed me; but even if 
I were, I could not not for an instant hesitate.” 

** And why ?” rejoined the king, somewhat surprised. 

“* Because,”’ answered the girl, coloring, ‘my mother 
is poor and sickly, and has no one but me to assist or 
comfort her under her many afflictions; and no earthly 
bribe could induce me to leave her, or to neglect the du- 
ties which affection requires from me.” 

‘* Where is your mother?” asked the monarch.1 

“In that little cabin,” replied the girl, pointing toa 
wretched hovel beside her. 

The King, whose feelings were interested in favor of 
his companion, went in, and beheld stretched on a bed- 
stead, whose only covering was a little straw, an aged fe- 
male, weighed down with years, and sinking under infir- 
mities. Moved at the sight, the monarch addressed her. 
“TI am sorry, my poor woman, to find you in so destitute 
and afflicted a condition.” 

‘* Alas, sir,”’ answered the venerable sufferer, ‘‘ I should 
be indeed to be pitied, had I not that kind and attentive 
girl, who labors to support me, and omits nothing she 
thinks can afford me relief. May a gracious God remem- 
ber it to her for good,” she added, wiping away a tear. 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible than at 
that moment, of the pleasure of occupying an exalted sta- 
tion. The gratification arising from the consciousness 
of having it in his power to assist a suffering fellow crea- 
ture, almost overpowered him; and putting a purse into 
the hand of the young villager, he could only say, ‘‘ Con- 
tinue to take care of your mother; I shall soon enable 
you to do so more effectually. Good-bye, my amiable girl, 
you may depend on the promise of your King.” 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a pension 
for life on the mother, with reversion to her daughter at 
her death. 











Nursery. 











THE POUTS. 

This is abad disease, very common to children. Some. 
have it much worse and mueh oftener than others, and 
there are children that scarcely ever have this disagreea- 
ble complaint. Some have it several times every day, and 
never seem to be entirely free from its influences. Oth- 
ers have it more or less frequently, according to circum- 
stances. Those whose parents know how to govern them, 
and who know that they must do what they are told to do, 
are much less troubled with the pouts than those whose 
parents lack either the ability or the decision to make 
their children always mind them. This disease is differ- 
ent from all others, as it never attacks such as govern 
their temper, are obedient to their parents, and are taught 
to bear disappointments with patience. Hence it is seen 
that a child is no more obliged to have the pouts, than a 
man is to get drunk. 

When a child is taken with this strange disorder, h 
eyes show ill temper, his looks are sour, and his tongu 
often mutters, complains and sometimes speaks in an angry 
fretful manner. Sometimes he teases for what is denied 
him, and frets like a restive horse in a bad harness, if he 
cannot have what he wants, or do as he pleases. Ina 
sullen or snappish mood, he ‘often refuses what is offered 
him, if it isnot what he wants. At times, those who 
have the worst kind of pouts will throw a piece of pie, 
bread, or something else, on the floor, and refuse to take 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














it up when told todo so, Again, they will throw their 
knives, forks, or spoons, upon the table or floor, and hang 
down their heads, or draw back from the table, refusing 
to eat. In these fits some kick the cat or dog, strike their 
brothers or sisters, and sometimes their parents. They 
stamp with their feet, upset the chairs, and scream at the 
top of their voice, or refuse to speak at all. Some turn 
their backs to those about them, or run off and hide till 
something drives them back to have another fit of the 
pouts, if they cannot do as they wish, or have what they 
want. We have lately seen the picture of a little girl cry-. 
ing, and her brother kicking the table in anger, because 
a shower had prevented their riding out. 

There are many children, that dare not have the pouts 
so badly as those referred to in what has just been said, 
who still have the sickness in a milder form. These will 
sometime hunch or pinch their brothers and sisters, when 
they think their parents will not see them. They will 
tease their mother to allow them to have or to do some- 
thing that their father has forbidden them. 

We have often heard a kind parent tell a child to stay 
at home, and let a brother or sister go to some place where 
the other child wished to go, which instantly brought on 
afit of the pouts. He then hung down his head, whined 
and muttered, because he had been told to stay at home ; 
and, with his hat drawn partly over his eyes, walked away 
to the place to which he had been told to Jet some one 
else go. Some children that disobey their parents in a fit 
of the pouts, feel greatly ashamed of their conduct, and 
sometimes fear correction, which they know they deserve 
for their disobedience. Skilful and persevering parents 
and teachers usually administer kind words and good in- 
struction as the first remedies for this complaint. When 
these fail, the child is severely reproved, shut up in a clos- 
et, sent into a room alone, put into the cellar, or compell- 
ed to go without a meal. When all these fail, the patient 
is sometimes reluctanly committed to the care of Dr. 
Switch. Those who do not lie to their children, by 
threatening without punishing them, and have energy 
enough to see that their commands are obeyed, seldom 
see their children troubled with the pouts.— Myrtle. 








Editorial. 
“THE LOST CHILDREN.” 

This is the title of a work, lately published by the New York 
Organ, It is the third of a series of Temperance Tales publish- 
ed by that paper, and we should be glad to give it to our read- 
ers entire, were it not too long for our limits. The story is, 
however, too good to be lost, and we will endeavor to preserve 
the interest of the original, in a more concise form. 

Henry and Alice Artemas were left motherless at a very early 
age. They had stood by the bedside of their mother, and saw 
her die. They had suffered deeply then; but this was not all ; 
their father, long given to habits of intoxication, was worse than 
dead to them. He had once been in prosperous circumstances, 
but, after reducing himself and his family to poverty by his ex- 
cesses, he had at last broken his wife’s heart, and caused his 
children to be written motherless. ‘This was enough to sober 
even a harder heart than his, and, as Mr. Artemas stood by the 
bedside of a dying wife, and listened to her last words of affec- 
tion, in which she entreated him to take care of her “precious 
children,” he resolved that he would reform. Alas! He had 
often before made the same resolution, and as often broken it. 
His repentance was soon forgotten; and his vows were brok- 
en, and the very day that his wife was committed to the grave, 
he returned home to his desolate little ones in a state of intoxi- 
cation, 

The poor children were now desolate indeed; their mother 
was dead, and, every day their father only met them to increase 
their grief by his disgrace. At length the employer of Mr. Ar- 
temas, finding that there was no hope of reformation, discharg- 
ed him, and he was thus left without any means of support. 
The furniture, everything that could be sold, was disposed of at 
auction; nothing was left for the poor children but poverty and 
sorrow. 

The next step was to find a stopping place (a home it could 
not be) for Alice and Henry. A selfish, unfeeling widow wo- 
man, who kept a cheap boarding house, was induced to take the 
children, by the payment of a small sum of money. In her care 
Mr. Artemas left them, while he went to New Orleans, in search 
of employment. With such a woman, poor Alice and her little 
brother lived for many weeks. No word meanwhile came from 
their father, who had promised to return in a month. Three 
months passed without any letter from him, and Mrs. Walton, 
the woman who had the charge of the children, began to fear 
that she should be obliged to support them. This she was de- 
termined not to do, and one day she came into the room where 
poor Alice was, and said to her, 

“See here girl! Do you know where your father has gone 2” 
“No ma’m,” replied Alice, in a low voice and with a half 
frightened manner. 

“ Did’nt he tell you where he was going ?” 

“ No ma’m.” > 

“It's very strange. Well, I can tell you what,I don’t believe 
he means to come back at all. I believe he has just left you on 

my hands, and that the money he gave me when he went away, 
is every dollar I shall see. But I will not be imposed upon in 
that way. Not I! So my little miss, I will tell you what you’ve 
got to depend upon. If I d’ont hear from your father in two 
weeks, I will not give you house room for another day. 1 be- 











lieve you knew as well as he did, that it was all a trick to get 
you pushed off upon me. But it won’t do, Polly Walton is too 
old for that. So take my advice, and look out for another home, 
at once; for you can’t stay here but a little while longer.” 

Thus this coarse, hard-hearted woman addressed poor Alice, 
who frightened and astounded, knew not what to say or do. 
Where to look for assistance, to whom to apply, she had no idea, 
and the two weeks passed without any new home being provid- 
ed for the motherless ones. Mrs. Walton however took the mat- 
ter into her own hands. Alice was old enough to work, and she 
was sent to live with Mrs. Gordon, to tend her baby and do her 
errands. This the child would willingly have done, conld she 
have taken her brother Henry with her; but she was cruelly 
separated from him. When Alice left her brother, she had prom- 
ised him to come back and see him, but this she was not permit- 
ted todo. In-vain she entreated, in vain she wept; she was 
forbidden to see him, forbidden even to know where he was, or 
what had become of him. At last, becoming desperate, the poor 
girl stole away from the house where she was, and hastened back 
to Mrs. Walton’s, to find her darling brother. She entered the 
house, met the maid servant, and asked hastily, 

“ Where is my brother?” 

* Bless me, Alice! Is this you?” exclaimed the chambermaid, 
“Why inthe world have’nt you been tosee your brother? I thought 
he would have cried himself to death.” 

“They would’nt let me come. But where is he? where is 
he ?” said Alice, in a choking voice. 

‘‘ He is’nt here. He’s gone. Did’nt you know that ?” 

“Gone! Oh where? where ?” the poor child staggered back, 
and sank upon the stairs. 

‘* They took him away this morning.” 

“ Where? Oh tell me where >” 

“T don’t know; he cried dreadfully, and asked for you. They 
took him away in a carriage. But they spoke kindly to him. 
[ don’t think they’ll treat him bad! Indeed, I don’t, Alice. He'll 
soon get over it. I’m sure they’ll be good to him, He looked 
like a good man.” 

Just then, Mrs, Walton hearing the voices, came down stairs. 

“Why, Alice, child. Whatare you doing here ?” 

“Oh ma’am!” exclaimed Alice, springing up, and catching 
eagerly hold of the woman’s dress, “Where is Henry? Tell 
me where he is. I must see him. I must go to him.” 

“ Don’t be silly, child,” said Mrs. Walton, coldly. ‘ Henry is 
doing very well. He’s in a good place.” 

* But where? Oh, ma’am, tell me where 2” 

“T can’t do that. You are not to know where he is at present !” 

This was more than Alice could bear. She fainted, and sunk 
upon the floor. They carried her up stairs, laid her upon the 


bed, and tried to restore her, but it was long before she recover- 
ed her consciousness. 


But with returning animation came the remembrance of her 
sorrow. She asked again for Henry: again she was chilled by 
the reply that he was safe, but where she was not to know. 

After this, Alice went back to Mrs. Gordon’s, but witha heavy 
heart. She thought of nothing but her brother, and of her cruel 
separation from him. At last, Mr.Gordon, unable to bear long- 
er the sight of the child’s pale, suffering face, told her that Hen- 
ry had beensent to the Farins at Long Island, and described to 
her the way to go there. 

No sooner did Alice hear this, than her resolution was taken. 
She left the house without being discovered, ran as fast as she 
could to the Williamsburgh ferry, paid her passage with a little 
money her father had given her; and, upon reaching Williams- 
burgh, inquired the way to the Long Island Farms. It wasa 
long distance up the river, but she walked on, thinking only of 
her. brother, and at the end of two hours reached the Farms. 
When she applied for admittance, she was told she could not 
enter without an order from proper authorities. This was more 
than she could bear; she leaned against the gate and wept bit- 
terly. Her grief seemed to touch the heart of the gate-keeper. 
He asked her why she wished ta goin so earnestly; and Alice 
told her story, which so affected the gate keeper that he went 
for the Superintendent, who came to see Alice, and after listen- 
ing to her tale of sorrow, he admitted her, contrary to rule. 

Alice was then led into a room, where there were about twen- 
ty small children. One of these with a cry of joy rushed into 
her arms, and the brother and sister were a'gain locked in each 
other’s embrace. But the joy of this meeting was soon inter- 
rupted by the Superintendent, who told Alice that she could not 
remain there; she must soon leave her brother and return to the 
city. Henry, upon hearing this, began to cry most violently, 
and Alice felt that she could not be separated from him. She 
obtained permission from the kind-hearted Superintendent to re- 
main till morning with her brother. She was left alone with 
him. The moon was shining brightly without, and suddenly the 
thought occurred to lier of escaping with him from the Institu- 
tion, After thinking of this fur a little time, Alice resolved to 
make the attempt. She awakened Henry, told him her pian, and 
found him quite willmg to go anywhere with his sister. Silently 
the two children gliced down stairs, and without awaking any 
one, made their escape. They took the ferry to New York, and 
then fearing detection, Alice led her little brother across the 


city tothe Jersey ferry, where they stepped on board, and were 
soon in Newark. 


The little money Alice had was now expended, and the two 
children weary and hungry, wandered on, till they came toa 
deep valley, shaded by trees. By this time, poor little Henry 
was 80 weary that he could walk no farther. Darkness too had 
fallen upon them, and fright and fatigue so overcome him, that 





he said he could go no farther. While Alice was trying to per- 





suade her brother to stop crying, and walk on till they reach. 
ed Some house, she heard the sound of waggon wheels approach, 
ing, and then the voice ofa woman called out, 

“For mercy sake, what are you doing here? And who ay 
you ?” 

Alice, encouraged by this voice, replied that they wantej 
some place to sleep that night. 

The kind stranger replied that they should go home and sleg, 
with her. She took both the children into the waggon, and ca 
ried them to her own house. Then, after Henry had been py 
to bed, for he was too tired to set up, Alice told Mrs. Beldiy 
her whole story. Fortunately the kind-hearted woman was op 
who delighted to do good, and particularly did she love chil 
dren. She had lost a little girl and boy about the age of Hen 
ry and Alice, and she said to herself, 

“Ifthey have no home and mother, this shall be their home 
and I will be their mother.” 

She was true to her word. From this time Alice and Hen 
were no longer homeless and motherless, and they repaid thej 
kind benefactress by their attention to her wants, for all she hy 
done for them. 

And now the long lost father returns, a reformed, a sober mm 
Iie returned, and after many inquiries and numerous disappoint 
ments, at last finds his children. He obtains a situation with 
salary of seven hundred dollars, marries the excellent Mrs. Beli 
ding, and finds, in a life of soberness and industry, and inhi 
family, true and lasting happiness, 











Variety. 











MUSICAL BELLS FOR COWS. 


An accomplished, and somewhat romantic French lady, 
visiting the chateau of a distinguished nobleman, says, I hy 
heard for the first time, an admirable sound, which, if general 
established, would add an inexpressible charm to the other be 
ties of a rural life. This was no less than an inconsidenb 
herd of shining cows, each with a musical bell attached toh 
neck, attuned with the greatest nicety, of several octaves, hi 
and low—ferming a delicious, yea, a kind of celestial music,t 
sweetness of which has a powerful effect on the imaginatis 
and cannot be listened to without causing a sensible emotion: The. 

This, Mr. Editor, the farmers may say, is all gammon, agead Am 





will produce no butter and cheese; but allow me to tell you it orther: 
practicable, and I have but litt!e duubt, that many a gentlewmhe dist: 
man, after reading this, will have musical bells attached 0 MMBisg and 
cows, and that the milk maids will employ them in tuning th ete © 
voices to many a glee over their well-filied pails. A beaut | 
herd of cows, with these harmonic bells attuned with art, gaeeemta 
ing on their sunuy green slopes, interspersed with copses @pPizbe 
wood and sylvan clumps, could never be observed by a ladygimatter « 
refined taste, without awaking associations full of interest « large 
of the highest gratification. [American Agriculturs.firegion. 
22 i RE hey pa 
AN IMPERTINENT DOG. breed ir 
In some parts of Italy it is a rule to fast the whole day of they ma 
interment of a relation. Two women, in a village near Sil@imountai 
no, mother and daughter of a farmer at whose removal from Mand Al; 
house they had acted their parts with great applause, loci, an 
themselves up, and, in order to recover strength after the fati +e t 
they had undergone, began in defiance of custom, to fry am! 
pieces of meat for their dinner. As ill luck would have igpuen 1 
couple of relations, who, living at a great distance, had come@'ry del 
late for the ceremony, knocked at the door to pay their respé This 
to the disconsolate widow. Great was the difficulty they fofStates, 
in gaining admittance; all the parade of grief was again ially w 
played, the dinner flipped into a napkin, and hid under the usuall y 
and nothiug heard in the room but groans and Jamentati renee 


The strangers entered with composed mien, and were ende . 
ing, with little success, to administer comfort to their unhi fometin 
kinswoman, when, hehold! a dog they had brought with ig@umero 
winded the fry, and dragged it out in the middle of the floug§county 
the great scandal of the visitors, and the utter confusion of ompac 
mourners, whose reputation was irretrievably ruined in thMdoorg o 
teem of the whole parish. 
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THE BLUEBIRD. hind ae 
Fair bird, we love thy painted wing, Marshes 
And thy sweet, sprightly song, Octobe: 
As lightly on the trees ye spring, weeds 
Nor ever do us wrong. interspe 
Ye come in the early spring to tell, parts; 4 
That the flowers will soon be here, In Win 
And ye find some sheltered nest and dwell, under 
Though the snows may yet appear. “al 
May we too, in the morning rise, ' 
And our Maker’s praises sing, nee 
For alone from the Author of the skies wee 
Do all our blessings spring. 
Clara, I’m sure, is far from sad, =. 
These pretty birds to see, 
And will she not be very glad 
If as useful she shall be ? 
All things would teach us to love God, J 
And walk in doty’s way, ; “une 
Then may we when we look abroad, ght s 
Some lesson learn each day. the hap 
That ye may not in other years, the hou 
From duty’s pathway stray, 
As the sweet song your morning cheers, 
Early choose duty’s way. vas fall 
* And on your bosom, may the Rose, mo 
Of Sharon sweetly bloom, tifl Ey 
And all your life, those charms diselose, her 
That live beyond the tomb. the hee 
i 
her rh 





